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this science still requires some vigor of thought; but 
the study of a single book of Euclid in the Greek, sup- 
plementing the regular course in mathematics, could not 
fail to impress the meaning of the science upon the 
pupil's mind and to show him the dignity and logic of 
geometry at its best. That this will be at all general in 
American schools is not to be expected, at least until 
we get a new generation of educators, but that it could 
be tried with profit in those schools that still emphasize 
scholarship would seem to be evident. 

The work consists of three parts, (i) the introduction, 
40 pages; (2) the Greek text of Book I, 70 pages; and 
(3) the notes, 120 pages. The introduction, written in 
a style that will appeal to students as well as teachers, 
contains a brief biography of Euclid, a resume 1 of the 
history of geometry in Greece, a sketch of the later his- 
tory of the Elements, particularly among the Arabs and 
in medieval Europe, and finally a brief statement of the 
position of Euclid in the domain of education since the 
making of the first translations into Latin. 

The text itself is clearly printed, — much better 
indeed, than the English version in such school editions 
as the familiar ones of Todhunter and Simson. 

It is in the notes, however, that the student, the 
teacher, and the general reader will find the editor at his 
best. No other living writer can so skillfully interpret 
to the English reader the finer shades of meaning of the 
Greek mathematicians, and to the teacher of elementary 
geometry it will be an inspiration to read this critical 
study of the first part of the greatest textbook on the 
subject, all the circumstances considered, that the 
world has ever produced. To the teacher who has 
never critically considered, for example, the definitions 
of straight line, plane, angle, and circle; or who feels 
that he has come upon an epoch-making discovery that 
postulates and axioms are essentially the same, or that 
the Greeks so considered them; or who thinks that he 
rivals Euclid by finding some new sequence for his 
propositions or some new foundation on which to build, 
— to such a teacher these notes will seem like the words 
of one having authority and not as those of the educa- 
tional scribes and Pharisees. 

Not least among the valuable features of the work is 
the index of Greek terms and the index of proper names, 
aids which readers so often miss in books of this general 
nature. 

In America the book will serve an immediate purpose, 
in that it is one of the few books on geometry that no 
teacher can afford to be without, that is indispensable in 
the library of any well-equipped high school, and that 
the general reader with scholarly taste will welcome as a 
pleasant relief from most of our current educational 
literature. But it is also to be hoped that it will serve 
still another purpose, the one already referred to as 
supplying a new classic for those elective courses which 
may very likely come with the development of a better 
and more modern type of senior high school in this 
country. 

David Eugene Smith. 



The Emperor Julian: An Essay on his Relations with 
the Christian Religion. By Edward J. Martin. 
London: Studies in Church History, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge (1919). Pp. 
128. 3 sh., 6d. 
This very readable study has the merit of being the 
product of an independent investigation of original 
sources. The author feels (5) that many modern bio- 
graphers of Julian have erred in being too anxious to 
avoid the charge of Christian bias and so have repre- 
sented the religious policy of that emperor in too favor- 
able a light. Their attitude has led them to neglect or 
to undervalue the evidence of Christian writers, espec- 
ially the three Church historians, Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret, whose testimony is unfavorable to 
Julian. Mr. Martin holds that such a course is unjust, 
and that the narratives of these writers, even if they 
overemphasize the importance of what they relate, is 
reliable in substance (60, 11 8- 11 9). However, in spite 
of the value which the author attaches to these hostile 
authorities, his own attitude is decidedly fair, and his 
interpretation of Julian's character and motives is as far 
removed from the wholesale condemnation of the 
Ultramontanists as it is from the mistaken adulation of 
those who would make Julian a champion of freedom of 
thought and belief. 

It can hardly be claimed that this work makes any 
important contribution to what has already been written 
upon Julian's relations to Christianity. With the 
author's general conclusion (38) that, "If Julian did not 
persecute Christians, he did persecute Christianity", 
few, I think, would disagree. But the surprisingly 
few instances of outrages against Christians which he is 
able to adduce scarcely justify the statement (59) that 
there is a "heavy burden of evidence against the 
Emperor". The scope of the book is wider than its 
title indicates, for, while the first half is devoted to the 
question of Julian and Christianity, the second contains 
a discussion of his scheme for a pagan religious revival. 
In this connection there are a very luminous exposition 
of Julian's paganism and also a good analysis of his 
character. The two Appendices on Julian as an 
Administrator, and on the Authorities, are too sketchy 
to require comment. In the Select Bibliography we 
miss Johannes Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus (1914), the 
latest exhaustive and scholarly biography of the 
Emperor. In his chronological table the author accepts 
November, 331 A.D., as the date of Julian's birth, 
against H. N. Baynes, Cambridge Medieval History, 
1.63, who places it in April, 332 (Geffcken gives May, 
332), and 334 (Geffcken, 335) as the date of the banish- 
ment to Macellum (Baynes gives 341). 
University of Michigan. A. E. R. BoAK. 



ON LUCRETIUS 1.50 

The text of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 1.50 is 
notoriously corrupt, for both the Leyden MSS. give the 
unmetrical line 

Quod superest ut vacuas auris. 



